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Preface 

This book approaches Adventism from a perspective which has not 
been adopted before. In this respect it may modestly claim the 
appellation, "original.” The book seeks to "get inside the skin” of 
the Adventist and look at his movement from that vantage point. 

This book had its first form in a thesis presented to the Depart¬ 
ment of Studies in Religion within the University of Queensland, 
Australia. It is only fitting, then, that I should thank my super¬ 
visor, Rev. Dr. Ian Gillman, Th.D., who never said he was too busy 
and indulged me at times when I knew it was difficult for him to do 
so. Also, I should thank Miss Denise F. Scott, L.Th., B.D., for her 
tireless effort in typing and retyping the manuscript. 

The book is sent out in the hope that it will be a contribution to 
Seventh-day Adventists from a sympathetic critic and will lead to 
better understanding among Christian people. 
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Introduction 

This is not a general book about Seventh-day Adventism. Rather, it 

conviction that those within it constitute God’s special last-day 
propagators of the gospel in such a way as to make them the only true 

From this perspective, the first section opens with an analysis of 
Seventh-day Adventists and their claim to be the special heirs of 
the Reformation. Then the heart of the Reformation itself is eluci¬ 
dated with the purpose of establishing the norm that will be used to 

The second section looks at the way the gospel was handled by 
Adventism prior to 1950. However, since the main focus of the book 
is on the modem period, the 1844-1950 era is not dealt with exhaus¬ 
tively. Instead, the major trends and developments are presented 

The third section, covering the years from 1950 to the present, is 
the main part of the book. The three decades included in this period 
furnish the reader with helpful divisions, since they conveniently 
coincide with the actual stages of development in Adventism. A 
primary object of this section is to let the historical facts speak for 
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the light of the real Adventist claim, this accusation will be seen as 


The Adventist Claim 

What, then, is the real Adventist claim? How does he see his 
mission here on earth? What does he see as his reason for 
existence? 

The Adventist views himself as standing in the line of the 
Protestant Reformation. He regards himself as Protestant in the 
truest sense of the word. Where other Christians would not claim 
to stand in the line of the sixteenth-century Reformers, the 

That, however, is not all. In fact, it is hardly the beginning. At 
this point some of us evangelical-Reformed Christians might be in 


for a shock. Yet the fact is that the Seventh-day Adventist sees 
himself as standing in a unique relation to the Reformation. He 







Luther. Scattered over many lands, they planted the seeds of the 

deep in the days of Luther, and is to be carried forward to the close 
of time by those who also are willing to suffer all things for "the 
word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Revelation 


A frequent theme in Adventist writing and speaking is that of 
forwarding the Reformation. Mrs. White speaks of this as follows: 
"The Reformation did not, as many suppose, end with Luther. It is 
to be continued to the close of this world’s history. Luther had a 
great work to do... .” 2 Indeed, the Reformation did not end with 
Luther. It will end with the Adventist movement, however—at 
least as far as the Seventh-day Adventist is concerned. He believes 
that the challenge from God to be "willing to suffer all things for 
the word of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ” has come 

Mrs. White saw Luther as teaching the doctrine of justification 
by faith with brilliant clarity. 3 Luther was no inventor or in¬ 
novator: "Christ was a protestant. ... Luther and his followers did 
not invent the reformed religion. They simply accepted it as pre¬ 
sented by Christ and the apostles.” 4 In such statements from Mrs. 
White it is clear that she saw neither herself nor Adventism in 
general as a "Johnny-come-lately” religious phenomenon. The 
movement was to receive and carry forward the torch of the ever¬ 
lasting gospel of the Reformation. 

W. W. Prescott reinforces this perspective of Mrs. White. In the 
early years of this century Prescott edited an Adventist publica¬ 
tion called The Protestant Magazine. It makes it clear that Advent¬ 
ists are the guardians of the Protestant heritage in a climate of 
modernism and spiritual declension. The magazine laments: 

The departure of Protestantism from its original principles, and 

the acceptance of human philosophy in place of revealed truth, are 

show of plausibility the claim thatth/igreat Reformation was a 




































































as far as she was concerned, the mission of Adventism, par excel¬ 
lence , is the proclamation of the gospel of righteousness by faith 
with unprecedented power and glory. 

Next we shall return to the late Dr. Froom. In his book, Move¬ 
ment of Destiny , he corroborates the testimony of Mrs. White. In a 
chapter entitled "Our Bounden Mission and Commission,” Dr. 
Froom writes as follows: 

Christ-centered Preaching Marks Radiant Climax 
1. Every Doctrine Actualized in Christ .—Our Mission involves 
Christ-centered preaching and teaching in the grand finale, to a 



In a section entitled "Christ’s Righteousness Our Indispensable 
Passport,” Dr. Froom shows every bit as clearly as does Mrs. White 
what the heartthrob of the final message to men will be. 34 This 
glorious provision is to constitute the inner heartthrob, and it is for 
the world as well as for the church. It will be Christ’s perfect life 
and Christ’s perfect commandment-keeping. Dr. Froom says un¬ 
equivocally that righteousness by faith "in its larger inclusive 

remembered, he continues, that the everlasting gospel is the es¬ 
sence and the dynamic of our final message to mankind. This 
constitutes the shape of things that are to come. 35 

Using copious citations from two of the most illustrious expo- 

special commission that Adventists claim has been vouchsafed to 
them by God. In viewing the sources of this movement, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that it is a movement bound up with the 
gospel. And of course, this means that it stands or falls with the 




















Appendix 


The Shaking of Adventism 


1888: A Thorn in the Church’s Flesh 

All Adventists who know their own history will acknowledge that 
in the year 1888 a revival took place in the church. Two Adventist 
ministers, Elders E. J. Waggoner and A.T. Jones, became obsessed 
with the doctrine of justification by faith alone and sought to 
present it with no small degree of fervor to the church. 

A reaction took place—the precise nature of which has never 
been determined in the Adventist movement. It appears that al¬ 
though some, including Mrs. White, 39 accepted the message, most 


Things had more or less settled down within the church 
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The Heart 

of the Reformation 



likewise refuses to regard it as accidental that at various centers 
the minds of men simultaneously awoke to a clear apprehension of 
the great doctrine of justification. 3 Here, then, lies the first great 
trait of the Reformation —unanimity on the doctrine ofjustification 


by faith alone—& unanimity which, as much as anything else in 


the Reformation, bears testimony "to a copious effusion of the Holy 





and on its place in the life and teaching of the church. 

The Place of Justification 

We shall first look at the place of justification in the thinking of the 
Reformers. One could hardly state this more effectively than did 
John Bugenhagen, the friend of William TVndale: "We have only 
one doctrine: Christ is our righteousness.” 4 Unqualified centrality! 
Centrality in all doctrine and life! That was the place of the doc¬ 
trine of justification in the Reformation. 

Luther saw justification in the whole Bible. It is "the proposition 
of primary importance.” 5 Indeed, said Luther, "Christ wants us to 
concentrate our attention on this chief doctrine, our justification 

cardinal doctrine,” 7 "the true and chief article of Christian 
Luther to show that justification was his theological Katherine von 
Calvin took the same position. For him, justification "is the first 







The Heart of the Reformation 


and keenest subject of controversy.” 10 Some have been puzzled by 
the fact that, in his great Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
Calvin dealt with regeneration before justification. But the pur¬ 
pose of this is to highlight justification: "... if we rightly acknowl¬ 
edge this truth [regeneration], it will be all the clearer how man is 
justified by faith alone and by nothing further than forgiveness.” 11 
After commencing with the preoccupation of Rome (regeneration), 
Calvin proceeded to spell out with ruthless clarity the preoccupa¬ 
tion of the Reformation (justification). For him, this article was the 
foundation of all true piety and doctrine. 

Here, then, is the second great characteristic of the Reformation: 
the overwhelming centrality of justification before God by faith 


The Meaning of Justification 


Now let us look at the third significant characteristic of the Refor¬ 
mation. What did the Reformers mean by justification? 

"Lectures on Galatians” and not his "Lectures on Romans.” In the 
"Romans” Luther was still the evangelical Catholic; in the "Gala¬ 
tians” he was the Protestant Reformer. 12 In his "Lectures on 
Galatians” 13 Luther declared: 


Cf. John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion , tr. 









the merits of Christ. 

Both these aspects were contrary to the teaching of the Church of 
Rome. Later, in the Council of Trent, she was to spell out her 
opposing view of justification—that it does not mean to merely 
pronounce righteous but to actually make righteous:"... the alone 
formal cause is the justice of God, not that whereby he himself is 
just, but that whereby he maketh us just. .. .” 17 This making just of 
Rome means making the believer to be just in himself. Whereas 
the Reformers held that Jesus Christ alone is the justifying right¬ 
eousness of the believer, Rome taught that the believer is given a 
righteous heart and that it is this which makes him acceptable to 
God: 






aspect. Justification is unto life. God credits Jesus’ perfect fulfill¬ 
ment of the law to the believer. He not only stands forgiven, but he 
stands clothed with the law-keeping righteousness of Jesus Christ 
at God’s right hand. In Christ, the believer has met the require¬ 
ment of the law. In Christ, he possesses by faith a perfect law¬ 
keeping life. 21 


Grace Alone 


The meaning of justification in the Reformers will help us to grasp 
what they meant by justification by grace alone. What the Reform¬ 
ers meant by God’s grace was that it is His sheer mercy and 
goodness revealed in sending His Son into Palestine to live and to 
die in order that we might have a perfect righteousness before God. 
Thus, the grace of God always refers to God and never to what is in 
the believer’s heart. Calvin put it beautifully: grace is "God of his 
mere gratuitous goodness... [being] pleased to embrace the 
sinner.” 22 It is "unmerited kindness,” 23 "the mercy and free love of 
the heavenly Father towards us.” 24 

Paul Tillich correctly observed that the Reformers’ (particularly 
Luther’s) idea of grace was the real breakthrough in the sixteenth 
century. Tillich tells us that for Luther, grace means to be accepted 
in spite of being unacceptable. Luther explains grace in his famous 
"Preface to the Epistle to the Romans”: 25 "The difference between 

denotes Go Js favor and good will towards us, which He cherishes 

Of course, the Council of TVent saw things quite differently. For 
Trent, grace is something that is bestowed upon Christians which 











by the Spirit confuses Jesus Christ with the Holy Spirit. It attn 









Therefore a man can with confidence boast in Christ and say: 
"Mine are Christ's living, doing, and speaking, his suffering and 
dying, mine as much as if I had lived, done, spoken, suffered, and 
died as he did." 31 

This is faith in the substitutionary Christ and the imputed Christ, 
and not the indwelling Christ. Calvin, the giant of Geneva, is 
like-minded: 

For if righteousness consists in the observance of the law, who will 
deny that Christ merited favor for us when, by taking that burden 
upon himself, he reconciled us to God as if we had kept the law. 32 

The "as if” is the inevitable result of believing in the gospel of 
salvation by substitution and imputation. Justification is by Christ 

renewing work of the Holy Spirit. 33 

Faith Alone 

It should now be evident that anyone who invests faith with any 
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Off to an Inauspicious Start: 
1844 - 1888 

The founders of the Seventh-day Adventist Church must have 
been tough and determined characters. They were survivors of a 
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for Christ’s return (Rev. 14:6-14). 

These pioneers of Seventh-day Adventism were like an army 
pitifully decimated. Most of their comrades and all of their leaders 
had fallen. 2 Not one notable religious figure graced their company. 
They had no churchman of rich religious heritage to lead them. 
They possessed no great theological erudition. Most of them were 
rather poor. And they were already separated from the main¬ 
stream of the Christian church. No one, looking on, would have 
given them much chance of success, especially with what could 
appear as a disastrous start. Apart from the charismatic influence 
of the young Ellen White, they might have called it quits. But her 

destiny and woHd mission S ** ^ ^ mgSenSe ° 

The question before us is straightforward. How did Seventh-day 
Adventists execute their task of preaching and teaching the "third 
angel’s message” in the 1844-1888 period? Perhaps it is best to 
allow Adventists themselves to answer the question, for this au¬ 
thor is by no means the first to examine the period. 

One Adventist to summarize this era was Norval Pease. In his 
Masters dissertation at the Seventh-day Adventist Theological 
Seminary in 1945, 3 he examined the status of the doctrine of 
justification in the Adventist Church prior to 1888. He concluded 

this period of four decades have not been found plentiful; and 
instances of mention of this particular doctrine are comparatively 
few.” 4 He goes on to mention that a statement made by Mrs. White 

endorsement from the early Adventist periodicals and books, 
which, says Pease, "reveal a famine of material in this field.” 6 From 
August 15 to December 19,1854, the masthead of the Review and 
Herald listed the "Leading Doctrines Taught by the Review ” and 
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emphasis on the gospel For a case in point, a book was published 
by Roswell E Cottrell, entitled The Bible Class: Lessons upon the 
Law of God, and the Faith of Jesus. On the title page the words 
"Law of God” appear in large type, while the words "Faith of Jesus” 
appear in considerably smaller type. .This might be excused as 
merely a blunder on the part of the typesetter. However, the book 
itself devotes the first fifty-nine pages to a discussion of the law, 
then ten pages to the faith of Jesus, or the gospel. The life of Jesus is 
spoken of only as exemplary. Cottrell was later to oppose the 
message of 1888. 15 ^ . f h Ad f h 

period was preparation for the coming of Christ and, in particular, 
the acquiring of a righteousness which would be good enough to see 
them through the "time of trouble,” they stressed the imperative to 

religion was hagiocentric (focused on the saint). 

3. In the light of the above, it is not difficult to understand the 
emphasis that is unceasing in the time up to 1888—namely, that 
acceptance in the last judgment is on the basis of the believer’s 
sanctification (and in particular, on inward grace). 

J. H. Waggoner stated this strongly in his book, Justification by 
Faith. He was fighting antinomianism and Calvinism. For him, 
judgment on the basis of works was the deathblow to both anti¬ 
nomianism and the Calvinist doctrine of "eternal security.” He saw 
judgment according to works as being the opposite of justification 
by faith. 

For Uriah Smith, Christ forgives the past and provides grace and 
strength to enable us to obey in the future and thus obtain accept¬ 
ance before God. 16 


















the judgment had begun was his view that, following the close of 
the judgment, there would be a period of time before the actual 
return of Christ during which men must live without a Mediator. 
As White considered this, he became convinced that "a consecra¬ 
tion every way as complete as” that of the dying sinner was in¬ 
adequate to see the saints through this "time of trouble.” The 
consecration of life was higher than that of the one who dies in the 
Lord. 25 

It appears that Mrs. White did not share the same perspective as 
her husband in some central aspects of religion. LeRoy Edwin 
Froom has given a graphic illustration of how James White’s 
primary emphasis was upon the law, while Ellen Whites emphasis 
was on the gospel. 26 Also, James White made a distinction between 
the preparation for death and that which is essential for transla¬ 
tion without seeing death. But Ellen White asserted that the same 
preparation which prepares one for death also prepares one for 
translation, for just as no change is to be made in the character at 
the second advent, so none is to be made at death or the resurrec- 

perfectionism. Yet this writer does not think that one is forced to 
read perfectionism in her work. 26 

If our understanding of Mrs. White is correct, then we have to 
say that it is her emphasis which is the most encouraging up to the 
General Conference of 1888. This much is clear from her writings: 
in the time leading up to 1888 there was a growing awareness that 
all was not well with the remnant church. 29 According to Mrs. 
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White, all the emphasis on the law without the gospel left the 
remnant caught in the grip of dry legalism: 

We have long desired and tried to obtain these blessings, but have 
not received them because we have cherished the idea that we 
would do something to make ourselves worthy of them. We have 

The remnant community was ready for a more excellent way. 
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Attempted Breakthrough: 
1888-1950 

We have observed that 1844-1888 was a lean and hungry period as 

this was not all. Some of the foundation truths of Christianity were 
as scarce as justification itself. As one reads the period, he is never 

The story may well have been grim indeed had it not been for the 
quite unexpected revival of 1888. At the 1888 General Conference 
Session in Minneapolis, the doctrine of justification by faith hit the 
Adventist Church with unexpected fury. It was as if the truest 

people back to life and renewed vision. E. J. Waggoner and A. T. 
Jones were the instruments of the doctrine, with considerable 
support being given by Mrs. White herself. 

The Message of 1888 

At the General Conference Session of 1888, E. J. Waggoner gave 
talks on the law and the gospel, 1 showing that the central message 

























The thought that the believer has no part in producing the robe of 
righteousness, but has only to accept it by faith, ran counter to the 
semi-Pelagianism of the day and could scarcely fail to provoke a 

However, while there was an advance, Jones and Waggoner in 
1888 still looked upon justification as being, at least in part, a work 
of subjective transformation. They saw it as making the sinner 

As we have already seen, the great light of 1888 was that Christ 
was our Substitute in holy living. But Jones and Waggoner did not 

ing righteousness remains outside the believer. The door was left 

of legal and judicial terms. Waggoner and Jones soon lost their way. 
Even as early as 1891, Waggoner had come to the conclusion that 

these ideas right into pantheism. 14 










The period between 1901 (when the church was reorganized for 
more effective missionary outreach) and the early 1920’s was a 
time of settling down and extending the work. 19 This settling down 
was largely due to the pantheism crisis which the Adventist 
Church experienced in the early years of this century. The brilliant 
doctor, J. H. Kellogg, with the support of A. T. Jones and E. J. 
Waggoner, sought to get the church to espouse an extreme concept 
of the indwelling of Christ in His "temple”—a view which 
amounted to a pantheism. The great preparation for the day of the 
Lord became the cleansing of the temple of the human heart—an 







ion of what he called the "eternal verities.” (One gets the 
at he felt it was his contribution to help Adventism become 
on the sinless human nature of Christ and His finished 
lent on the cross. Agitation on these points did not come 
le 1950’s, however, and so we must defer discussion of this 
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Norval Pease refers to "mere justification,” showing this clear 

Steinweg’s manuscript 41 closely follows that of Pease, which was 
written a few years earlier. Interestingly enough, Steinweg also 
speaks of mere justification and goes on to say that righteousness 
by faith, in Adventist thinking, has meant justification and 

That justification between 1888 and 1950 is treated as mere may 
be seen from the fact that regeneration and sanctification are seen 
as the higher stage in the salvation process. 

Norval Pease has said that the Adventist contribution has been 
to give a greater emphasis on sanctification than on justification. 42 
If Pease meant by this that Adventists have given to sanctification 
the priority over justification, then his point is irrefutable; but 
whether this constitutes a real contribution to the Christian world 



W. H. Branson in How Men Are Saved is no more tactful. 44 And 
Steinweg quotes M. L. Andreasen as saying that the "keeping 

ification. 45 Andreasen says further that the need (in the 1930 s) 
inctification, that "we might by faith gain not only forgiveness, 
that keeping power of God that will enable us... to go and sin 
















fully righteous only in Christ and not, at any time, in himself. 
Adventism has thought otherwise. Perfectionism has been a recur¬ 
ring theme. Insofar as this is true, the simulJustus etpeccator (at 
the same time righteous and a sinner) of the Reformation has not 
been echoed. 

Pease is somewhat embarrassed by the presence of perfectionism 
and sees it as not having been the majority view. 53 This is open to 
question, however. And as we shall see later, it appears that the 
perfectionistic doctrine has become the official position of the Re¬ 
view and Herald publishing section of the church. 

The perfectionistic element within Adventism has a positive and 
a negative aspect. Positively, it springs from the correct insight— 
as far as the Reformation is concerned—that if one is to stand in 
the judgment, nothing less than perfect righteousness will do. 
Insofar as Adventism has grasped this, it has honored an aspect of 
Reformation theology which many Protestants have neglected. 
Negatively, however, Adventists have failed to appreciate the Ref¬ 
ormation answer to the need for perfect righteousness. Instead of 
looking to the Christ at the right hand of God, as did the Reformers, 
Adventists have looked to themselves—aided of course by the 
indwelling Spirit, or the Christ within— to perform such 

In the period of the 1920’s there arose a "victorious-life” emphasis 
within Adventism. The way this emphasis was expressed is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the evangelical "holiness movement.” In fact, 
much of Adventist literature was openly indebted to authors from 
evangelicalism, as Wieland and Short have shown. 54 Implicit in 
the holiness theology is perfectionism. According to the holiness 
movement, perfection comes through a mighty infilling of the 
believer by God, above and beyond that experienced by believers 
who are merely justified. Crass Pelagianism is softened to a more 
refined semi-Pelagianism in the style of TVent. Emphasis is put 
upon the Christ within, who lives out His perfect life in and 
through the believer. 55 

Some within Adventism equated the "victorious life” of evangel- 























meant by "Christ obeying the law in us” or "this [obedience! is not 
ours but Christ’s” or "it is all of Him” is, to our knowledge, never 
spelled out either in Adventism or evangelicalism. It must mean 
either the total negation of the humanhood of the believer in the 
interest of deference to Christ, or some type of fusion of Christ and 
the believer that destroys the properties of each. One thing is clear: 

such a union. It is probable that this "Christ in me" emphasis 
provides the impetus for the doctrine of perfectionism. After all, if 

sinless receptacle (the believer). Because the believer is inescap¬ 
ably bound up with the sanctification process, the right relating of 
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3. It will be helpful to approach contemporary Adventism ac¬ 
cording to the decades it embraces. Each decade (for practical 
purposes we are classifying the 1970’s as a decade) has its own 

a brief overview of the entire period. 

The modern era in Adventism is definitely different in important 

sense. In fact, it would not be wide of the mark to say that the 
present period of the 1970’s is the &airos-time (the time of opportu¬ 
nity) for Seventh-day Adventism as far as its goal is concerned. 

The 1950’s was the decade of Christological advancement and a 
return to the catholic 1 element of 1888. This advancement was 
spearheaded by LeRoy Edwin Froom and Roy Allan Anderson, but 
not without opposition. The opposition came largely from M.L. 
Andreasen in his Letters to the Churches, published toward the end 
of the decade. 

The decade of the 1960’s was a time of soteriological advance¬ 
ment , which was dependent upon the adv ancement of the previous 
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Off to an Auspicious Start: 
The 1950’s 1 

Around the very beginning of the contemporary period, the feeling 
was again present among some influential Adventist leaders that 
all was not well with the "remnant” movement that had been 
called by God to further the arrested Reformation of the sixteenth 
century The "loud cry” had not been given. The Lord had not come. 

prior to 1888 when Ellen G. White was drawing attention to the 
Laodicean state of the movement. 

Ernest D. Dick gives an interesting diagnosis of the problem in 
the publication. Aflame for God. 2 He writes on the topic, "The 
Heart of Our Message.” 3 Dick says, "Righteousness by faith [is] the 

the basic issue in the Protestant Reformation and in the 1888 





































seems that Dr. Froom did not realize that it is possible to be a 

Questions on Doctrine clarified the position of Adventists as 
Christians in the eyes of many who up to this point were somewhat 
doubtful. But in terms of any real advance on the theology of the 
Reformation gospel, its significance was limited. Whereas the 
"catholicizing” of the movement made it clear that Adventists were 
Christians, it did not make it clear that they were Christians 
standing in the worthy line of the Reformation rather than in the 
Roman Catholic tradition. Questions on Doctrine did little to sub¬ 
stantiate the Adventist claim to be special heirs of the Reformers. 
However, Dr. Froom apparently did not realize this. 

The soteriological inadequacy of Questions on Doctrine concern¬ 
ing righteousness by faith is reflected elsewhere in the period. For 
all the good intentions of Aflame for God, it does nothing to en¬ 
hance Adventism as being a great exponent of justification by 

but seldom does one find a passage which even clearly seeks to 
outline what that message is. Ernest Dick’s contribution on "The 
Heart of Our Message,” 21 mentioned at the beginning of this chap¬ 
ter, is a case in point. Dick says that the message of the Adventist 
movement is . .justification by faith; ... sanctification by faith; 
... glorification by faith; ... all of it together... is righteousness by 
faith”! 22 

The view of justification as only for the sins of the past was 
clearly indicated, for example, by the Executive Committee of the 
Australasian Division of Seventh-day Adventists in 1959. We read: 


The experience of justification is often spoken of as imputed right¬ 
eousness. Justification or imputed righteousness deals only with 



In his Drama of the Ages* W. H. Branson reveals his belief that 
acceptance in the final judgment is on the basis of the law-keeping 

















spicious Start: The 1950’s 











Just as other pre-millennialists look for an any-moment 
rapture of the saints out of the world, Adventists look 
any-moment final judgment in heaven to seal the righteous 
time of trouble. They feel that it is their special commis: 
proclaim everywhere that this "hour of God’s judgment is 
(Rev. 14:7). As well as preaching the literal coming of Ch 

will no longer be pleading His blood for sinners. 

As Norval Pease frankly acknowledges, the Adventis 
riological emphasis falls on sanctification and imparted 
eousness rather than on justification and imputed righteous 


that if one were going to pass through the time of trouble, he would 
have to be sealed—and only those who would reach a state of 
moral and spiritual perfection would be sealed. 47 It is true that 
Adventists have talked about salvation by grace and by Christ’s 
righteousness, but this has generally meant having Christ’s in¬ 
dwelling grace in order to keep the law well enough to meet the 
judgment’s scrutiny, and having Christ’s indwelling righteousness 
(i.e., sanctification). Justification has been seen as only the initial 
































hope of going into judgment "on the coattails of 
righteousness.” 54 


Instead of looking upon the imminent judgment with only fear 
and dread, Brinsmead taught that it was to be anticipated with 
great joy and gladness. Believers should say with Luther, "O happy 
Judgment Day.” The following stanzas from the Awakening song 
book summed up Brinsmead’s thought: 


Jesus stands for me in judgment, 
He the Lamb all bleeding, torn, 




The other element in Brinsmead’s theology was perfectioni 
will be remembered that the Awakening adherents rejected 
and-now perfection. However, Brinsmead was at this tin 


mediation after the close of probation. As far as we were concerned, 
that part still remained "fundamental Adventism.” We concluded 
that this final "unattainable” experience would be a gift of our 
Judge’s gracious mercy, i.e., effected in God’s people by the "final 


















mation meaning of righteousness by faith as being justification 
alone. Previous to this point, he had thought that righteousness by 
faith meant imputed and imparted righteousness. Hence, his es¬ 
chatological perfection was the end (albeit by grace) of a gradual 
process of sanctification. But now he learned the Reformers’ con¬ 
cept of righteousness by faith. He saw that righteousness by faith 
and sinlessness in the believer were mutually exclusive. 

Prior to this, none of Brinsmead’s critics (not even Heppenstall, 
Ford, or LaRondelle) had been able to shake his eschatological 
perfectionism, for they also viewed righteousness by faith as being 
both justification and sanctification. But now Brinsmead was faced 
with a serious decision. He had come to see that the Reformation 
sola fide (faith alone) was opposed to ontic perfectionism in the 
historical process, even if it be a last-generation perfectionism. 
One element or the other had to go. Brinsmead surrendered up his 
perfectionism and kept the Reformers’ sola fide. 

A study of Brinsmead’s theology after this turning point reveals 
a passionate antagonism toward the medieval gratia infusa (in¬ 
fused grace) and all forms of perfectionism. An attempted recon¬ 
ciliation with the leaders of the Adventist Church in 1971 was 
apparently abortive, and Brinsmead turned his attention to edit¬ 
ing Present Truth magazine, where he has articulated his dis¬ 
cover of Reformation theology for the past six years. It is the 
Present Truth Brinsmead that now engages the Adventist Church 
in theological dialogue—a dialogue concerning that which is 
truest to the movement’s purpose in the world. 

The theology of Seventh-day Adventism in the 1960’s and 
1970’s-especially (though not exclusively) in the Review and 
Herald —has been theology in dialogue with Brinsmead without 
the church and with those of his supporters within the church. It is 
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Pain and Progress: 

The 1960’s 

The 1960’s was a time of conflict in Seventh-day Adventism. What¬ 
ever is said, either negatively or positively, must be said against 
this backdrop. The Adventist Church was in conflict with the 

the major theological features of the decade emerged: 

1. As mentioned in chapter five, Brinsmead postponed the work 

leadership advocated a view of sanctification radically more 
simplistic than that of the sixteenth-century Reformers. Its chief 
aspect was the absence of any appreciation of the doctrine of 
original sin. That there might be a real vitiating sinfulness in the 
believer was simply dismissed. This was stage one of the dialogue 
with the Awakening—a stage when the leaders of the Adventist 
movement saw the Brinsmead teaching as being antinomian. 

2. There then emerged what can only be described as the fruit of 
religious agitation. Some of the church’s more outstanding theolo¬ 
gians began to express grave misgivings about the whole question 
of perfection. The first to openly advocate no perfection in the 
believer until the second advent of Christ was Dr. Edward Hep- 
penstall. He saw perfection of the believer as inimical to salvation 









The Negative Aspect of the 1960’s 





























the extravagance of language which often accompanies it are 
understandable, such an approach undoubtedly did not help the 
case of the Adventist Church to the degree that a thoughtful 
concentration on the theological issues might have. The real im- 

leading theologians such as Drs. Heppenstall, Ford, and 
LaRondelle. 


The Positive Gains of the 1960’s 


vid McMahon makes a point in the context of Adventism ; 























































The Shaking of Adventism 
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P It is not only that there arose in the 1960 s a clearer grasp of what 
the Reformation gospel meant, but the Protestant message—no 
doubt due to doctrinal conflict—was brought to the forefront more 
clearly and forcefully than ever before in the history of Adventism. 
It was a period in which the Reformation gospel was gaining 

Finally, the 1960’s was an era in which Adventism was seen more 
clearly than ever before to be lacking unity on the central area of 
its theology. To illustrate this, we refer again to the church’s opposi¬ 
tion to Brinsmead’s teaching. The Awakening was opposed (1) on 
the basis of a strong belief in here-and-now perfection. But it was 
also opposed (2) on the basis of a strong denial of perfection in this 
life. What was the "official” position of the denomination on this 
issue? The only answer can be that official Adventism adopted both 

The fact that official Adventism sought to publicly adopt both 
positions throws an interesting light on the situation in the 1960’s. 
The fact is that both official Adventism and Brinsmead contained 
conflicting elements in their systems. Brinsmead was seeking to 
effect a synthesis between Reformation justification by faith alone 
and traditional Adventist belief in perfection. Official Adventism 
was holding, on the one hand, to a here-and-now perfection based 
on traditional Adventist reliance upon the perspective of Trent 
and, on the other hand, to a radical denial of perfection with its 
roots in Reformation theology and the Christological advance of 

The decade of the 1960’s closes with conflict between official 
Adventism and the Brinsmead group. But there is also conflict 
within the respective positions. It remains to the next decade to see 
how these conflicts are resolved and how the gospel of the Reform¬ 
ers fares in that resolution. 
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Advance and Retreat: 

The 1970’s 

The 1970’s is the period when, for the first time, two consistent 
streams of thought on the gospel emerge in Adventism. One 
stream carries the Christological gains of the 1950’s and the 
soteriological gains of the 1960’s to their logical end. The other 
stream retreats from those gains into pre-1950 Adventism. This 
division brings Adventism to the threshold of an unprecedented 


Brinsmead Capitulates to Heppenstall and Ford 

At the beginning of 1970, Robert Brinsmead and his colleagues 
became deeply involved in studying the issues of the Protestant 
Reformation and the implications of Pauline theology. In the study 
of Reformation theology and Roman Catholic theology, Brinsmead 
came to a renewed understanding of the issues of the sixteenth 
century—in particular, the meaning and implications of justifica- 

The rediscovery of the Reformation gospel brought about a rev- 









to encompass both justification and sanctification. Brinsmead 
came to the conviction—via Luther and Calvin (and Chemnitz) — 
that righteousness by faith means justification only. He saw that to 
continue in the thought patterns of traditional Adventism was to 
mingle law and gospel, to depend ultimately upon character devel- 

ness for our acceptance with God, and to be forced into positing 
perfectionism in this life. He concluded that the traditional 
Adventist sense of "righteousness by faith” leads to a focusing 
on the saint—the dreadful turning in upon ourselves. 

3. Justification by faith alone in the alien righteousness of 
Christ called Brinsmead’s traditional Adventist eschatology into 
question. In his theology of the 1960’s he had sought to keep 
original sin and in-the-judgment perfectionism under one roof. 
Now the gospel of Paul and the Reformers made it clear that his 
in-the-judgment perfectionism was an attempt to deal with origi¬ 
nal sin in a way which amounted to competition with the active 
and passive obedience of the God-man Substitute. Brinsmead’s 
in-the-judgment perfectionism was an emergency measure to han¬ 
dle the original-sin problem. But the gospel of the Reformers 
taught him that justification by faith in the merits of Christ was 
the only effectual method of dealing with original sin. 2 Whereas in 
traditional Adventism the initial, mere nature of justification was 
a concession to final acceptance on the basis of inner renewal, 
Brinsmead’s final renewal was a concession to justification, yet 
also a vitiation of it. 3 According to him, all this "had to go.” 
Justification was seen to be clearly eschatological. It was God’s 
final judgment-day verdict received here and now by faith. 

For Brinsmead, this eschatological view of justification meant 
that it can never be subordinated to sanctification, contrary to 
much traditional Adventist theology. While the believer stands on 
justification, yet justification is always that to which he is moving. 
Like the psalmist, the believer can look forward not so much to a 




publishing venture, Present Truth magazine. The fundamental 
aim of Present Truth was to remind Protestants of their Reforma¬ 
tion heritage and of how far they had wandered from it. 


Brinsmead’s Capitulation: 
A More Dangerous Threat 


The reader will not fail to notice the irony in the above subheading. 
During the conflict of the 1960’s, church leaders turned to Hep- 






Leading theologians in the church’s Australasian Division 
began to be alarmed at the perfectionistic emphasis of the Review 
and Herald and the undoing of the Christological gains of Ques¬ 
tions on Doctrine in the 1950’s. And in North America, Dr. Hep- 
penstall as well as some leading theologians at Andrews Univer¬ 
sity were also unhappy with the perfectionism of the Review and 
Herald and its teaching on the sinful human nature of Christ. 

Polarization Becomes Obvious 

If there was any doubt about whether church leaders were taking 
an opposite stance toward the new Brinsmead message, such doubt 
was dispelled in 1974 with the appearance of a special issue of the 
Review and Herald on the topic of "Righteousness by Faith.” 5 It 
was diametrically opposed to Brinsmead’s teaching. The special 
issue defined righteousness by faith as 

doesn’t matter what we call the process. 6 
It seems that Present Truth magazine was being criticized for being 
cerebral in its approach to the gospel because it spoke much of the 
"doctrine” of righteousness by faith. 

In the same special issue, Don Neufeld describes righteousness 
by faith as an "experience,” 1 and the "no condemnation” of Romans 
8 is interpreted in the way of TVent. 8 C. Mervyn Maxwell says 
unequivocally, "Righteousness by faith is much more than forgive¬ 
ness of sin; it is also victory over sin.” 9 Other passages could be 
cited to show that the Review and Herald persists in the traditional 
Adventist definition of righteousness by faith as including both 






Herbert Douglass has emerged in the 1970’s as the one who is 
seeking to make the Andreasen-Branson perfectionism dominant 

Herald, he proposes to tell his reading audience "Why God Is 
Urgent and Yet Waite.” The answer is: "God waits for a people who 
will prove that what Jesus did ... could be done by His follow¬ 
ers. .. ,” 12 "For such a people," says Douglass, "God waits." 13 This is 
the here-and-now perfectionism of the early (and later) years of the 









task. We simply observe the interesting fluctuations. 

The 1970’s is a period of two distinct theologies in the Adventist 
Church. To one extent or another, the theology of Brinsmead has 
always had a voice within Adventism, especially in the 1960’s. But 
in the 1970’s, through a more precise definition of "righteousness 
by faith” and perfectionism, it has been purified of those vitiating 



At the beginning of this chap 
theologies stands in a quite di£ 



























our investigation of the 1950’s and 1960’s will not support this 
conclusion. As has been pointed out, Ford was teaching fundamen¬ 
tal aspects of this theology—with the (apparent) approval of 
church leaders—during the 1960’s. Indeed, the leadership of the 
church had been teaching aspects of that theology themselves. 
Further, the Christological perspective of Ford stands upon the 
Christological advance of the 1950’s. The fairly widespread idea 
(which Basham voices) that Ford has stepped aside from Advent¬ 
ism to follow Brinsmead’s theology in the 1970’s cannot be sup¬ 
ported from the evidence. The most that could be said is that 
Brinsmead's rediscovery of the Reformation gospel and its articu¬ 
lation in Present Truth magazine gave Ford’s perspective a sharp- 

"Such an abandonment [i.e., Ford’s theology! of the faith once 
delivered to the saints ... must be resisted with a determination 
that is invincible,” 21 he is not altogether fair to the Avondale 
professor’s position. At least in some major parts, Ford’s teaching 
has been delivered to the saints by the church’s leadership in 
Questions on Doctrine and the anti-Brinsmead stance of the 1960’s. 

The Palmdale conference took place with a division of opinion 
concerning the meaning of righteousness by faith and the question 
of Christ’s human nature. 22 Yet when Dr. Ford returned to Aus¬ 
tralia, he did so with the conviction that the conference had agreed 
that righteousness by faith, as used in the Bible, means justifica¬ 
tion alone. However, some North American delegates returned to 
their areas equally convinced that Palmdale had supported the 
faith. 23 esposooeegg y 

For a time after Palmdale it was not clear to what extent the 
representatives from the Review and Herald supported Dr. Ford’s 
position that righteousness by faith equals justification alone. But 
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the biblical-Reformation understanding of it as justification alone. 
Brinsmead taught Ford to view the Adventist concept of right¬ 
eousness by faith in the light of the Reformation, and not the 
Reformation position in the light of Adventist usage. What this 













Breaking the Synthesis 



















ation was seen as only for the sins of the past. But what about 
Adventism today? 







view and Herald on "Righteousness by Faith,” which, as we have 
already mentioned, was published by those who wanted to coun¬ 
teract the new-face Brinsmead of the 1970’s. 49 

Also, in "Why You Lose What You Don’t Use,” J. W. McFarland 
and J. R. Spangler, in contrasting justification and sanctification. 


Justification blots out the black picture of the past, sanctification 
paints a bright picture for now and the future-justification clears 
the record, sanctification keeps the record clear. ... 

Though this downgrading of justification is shared by Review 
and Herald editor, Kenneth H. Wood, 51 as well as by George 
McCready Price, 52 none of these presentations is as explicit as that 
of Don Hawley in his book, Getting It All Together. Hawley says: 


righteousness. With the passage of time we should require less 
emphasis on Christ’s imputed righteousness and should actually 




















































Conclusion: 

The Shaking of Adventism 


Contemporary Adventism—especially in the 1970’s—is in conflict 
over the nature of the gospel of Paul and the Reformers. Two 
contrasting elements (Protestant and Roman Catholic) have al¬ 
ways been present in the Adventist articulation of the gospel. But 
in the modem period they have emerged as two full-grown, distinct 
theologies. The Protestant articulation of the gospel stands on the 
Christological and soteriological gains of the 1950’s and 1960’s. The 
Roman Catholic approach, in order to survive and grow, must 
sweep aside twenty years of theological development, for it looks 
upon the Christological and soteriological emphases of the 1950’s 
and 1960’s as inimical to its theological existence. If this latter 
approach triumphs within Seventh-day Adventism, then there is 
no doubt in this writer’s mind that the movement should restate its 
claim. For how can on e further the work of the Reformers by taking 
their gospel and refashioning it according to the gospel of Roman 
Catholicism? 

If Adventism has a distinctive contribution, there is little doubt 
that it lies in the area of eschatology. Most Reformation scholars 
would be quick to agree that the Reformation stopped short of a 


atological p 
«r, if the Ad 








Looking over Adventism’s history as a whole, we suspect that the 
initial claims to furthering the Reformation were made in a fairly 
general fashion. It is even probable that the Reformation was 
understood in terms of the theological perspective of the early 
pioneers. Yet the movement has grown considerably since those 
times, and it is difficult to see how more informed, sophisticated 

stand in the Reformation stream. The burden of a more faithful 
Adventist. 

The crux of the problem in modern Adventism lies in under¬ 
standing the relation of justification and sanctification. It was their 
proper relationship which stood at the heart of the Reformation. 
No doubt those Adventists who insist that righteousness by faith 
means justification and sanctification do so out of a sincere desire 
to honor the law of God and avoid the antinomian pitfall. But it is 

judgment of Paul and the Reformers. Further, inclusion has re¬ 
sulted in fusion. 

The height of this approach to righteousness by faith is found in 
the theology of H. E. Douglass and the Review and Herald leader¬ 
ship of the church. Here the gospel is equated with the believer. 
(Rome and much neo-Protestantism—e.g., Schleiermacher— 
have done the same thing.) This is the inevitable result of mixing 
justification and sanctification. In this theology the medium (the 

the God-man Saviour and those whom He saves is qualified so that 

Saviour, Jesus becomes the "Model Man.” Imitation of Christ swal¬ 
lows up faith in His God-man achievement as well as ethical 
conduct motivated by that achievement. Anyone with the slightest 
grasp of the Reformation gospel will not fail to see that Douglass’ 
theology is more consistent with Rome than the Reformers. To 
speak of it as "furthering the work of the Reformation” is to change 
the meaning of plain words. 

I repeat, we must beware of being wiser than Paul and the 
Reformers in this matter of righteousness by faith. More than once 







>n by faith barely matched anywhere else. Many of the 


dation. The Adventist is zealous for the law of God. Zeal fo: 


the believ 


ist Adventists that I have encountered are 
an expression of the reality of justification i 
To state it another way, the Adventist is 
i and judgment according t 


their proper biblical tension. He believes that so much emphasis on 

hold justification by grace and judgment according to works in 
proper tension must be applauded by all who wish to take the 
biblical perspective seriously. The proper relating of law and gospel 
in one’s daily life is important, especially in an age of flabby 


it—I wish to express some perplexing aspects of Adventism which 
relate to the central concern of this book: 
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being isolationist . 1 This was particularly the case in the early 
decades of the movement; and it is still to be found today, though to 
a lesser degree. The early pioneers of Seventh-day Adventism 
tended to believe that the Holy Spirit Dove flew straight from the 
apostles to their own shoulders—with only occasional stopovers in 
the intervening period. They blithely brushed aside virtually the 
whole history of doctrinal development in the Christian church. 

The price the Adventist community has paid for this is that it has 

how Adventism has re-enacted the doctrinal struggles of the 
church down the ages. The movement has struggled through a 
period of dry legalism, the Trinitarian and Christological issues, 
the question of the nature of the atonement, and now it is em¬ 
broiled in conflict over soteriology. (It should come as a warning to 
Adventism that when the Christian church arrived at the soterio- 
logical issue in the sixteenth century, there was a serious split in 
her ranks.) Much needless struggle—and much unnecessary sus¬ 
picion from other Christians—could have been avoided if the early 
Adventists could have conceded that the Holy Spirit had been at 
work well before the "remnant” community arrived on the scene. 

more than once in my research into the movement. When, in the 
spirit of honest inquiry, I visited the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists at Washington, D.C., I found a reluctance 










Conclusion: The Shaking of Adventism 


Take for example the period of the 1950’s to the 1970’s. The book. 
Questions on Doctrine, was a real break with past Adventist teach¬ 
ing on Christology, especially the matter of the sinful human 
nature of Christ. Yet to my knowledge there was not one open 
acknowledgment of this to either the rank-and-file members of the 
Adventist Church or to the evangelical Protestant world. Why? 
Why was it covered up by saying that only a few on the "lunatic 
fringe” held and taught what had actually been the Adventist 

At present there is evidence of a retraction of what was written 
in Questions on Doctrine. I have heard Adventist leaders speak of it 
as "damnable heresy.” I have seen letters from Washington, D.C., 
making it plain that the present leadership of the church is much 
opposed to the book. Once again, there is not one open statement to 
this effect. Quite apart from evangelical Protestants who were led 
to believe that Questions on Doctrine represents the official mind of 
the church, many rank-and-file Adventists are in confusion about 
its present status among church leaders. Why all the silence? Does 
the Adventist leadership not wish the evangelical Protestant 

Take also the matter of the leadership’s conflict with Robert 
Brinsmead in the 1960’s. It opposed Brinsmead and made use of Dr. 
Heppenstall and Dr. Ford in the process. Then, in the 1970’s 
Brinsmead was converted to Heppenstall and Ford’s position. One 
would expect the leaders to be ovetjoyed. Yet the well-nigh in¬ 
explicable fact is that the church leaders—via the Review and 

and, in the case of Dr. Ford at least, have brought their previous 

about-face has come from the leadership of the church. There is only 
astounding silence about the fact that what was opposed in the 
1960’s is now embraced. Why the lack of candor? Is this leadership 
able to truly repent? 

In reviewing the central thrust of Adventism, I have been in¬ 
trigued to observe the striking parallels between the leadership’s 
behavior at the time of the 1888 revival and the role of the leader¬ 
ship today in the current conflict. Is the present shaking 1888 

In discussing issues with some of the church’s leaders in Wash- 
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